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WHERE AND HOW PHONETIC SPELLING SHOULD 
BE USED AT ONCE 



GEORGE D. BROOMELL 



Although in full sympathy with the objects of the Simplified 
Spelling Board, for the purpose of this article the reader will 
please regard the writer as opposed to any change in our spell- 
ing. Say, if you will, that any attempt to simplify or modify 
our present form of words would be sacrilegious, and it shall 
be undisputed here. Let the sole question under discussion be: 
What is the easiest, the best, the most advantageous way to learn 
to read and to spell English as it is ? 

All will agree that this is not an easy task. Every letter in 
our alphabet (and every combination of two or more used as a 
letter) has a variety of sounds. Webster says: "This letter 
a is employed for eight variations of sound." "This letter e has 
seven variations of sound." "This letter i has five variations of 
sound." "This letter o has seven sounds." "This letter u has 
six variations of sound." Here are thirty-three sound varia- 
tions for five letters. And digraphs and other combinations are 
equally prolific of variety. Notice ea in great, heat, head, heart, 
heard. The versatility of ough is shown in though, through, 
cough, hiccough, hough, tough, plough. 

If, now, we look at the matter in the opposite direction, we 
find that the difficulties seem even greater. Webster might have 
said : "A is employed for eight variations of sound, and its own 
name-sound is represented in fifteen different ways. as a 
letter has seven sounds, and as a sound is spelled in fourteen 
different ways." 

The reason is plain, then, why learning to read and write 
English requires a great amount of labor. The student is 
threading his way through a maze of irregularities and uncer- 
tainties. Much time and effort are required for him to get the 
clew even approximately. 
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CHILDREN OVERTAXED 

And most of those engaged in this work are children. What 
is our customary way of teaching children a difficult thing ? Do 
we not set them at exercises that are plain and simple, but lead- 
ing toward the goal desired? They walk on smooth ground 
before they are required to tramp over rocks and hills. They 
learn to make plain seams before trying to do fancy work. They 
make simple drawings before pictures are expected of them. 
They learn the elements of music before attempting to play any- 
thing difficult. In manual training the student makes many 
simple things before he attempts anything elaborate. 

But not so our present method of teaching a child to read 
and spell. He is given short words, it is true, but the complexi- 
ties of English spelling are in his first lessons. From the begin- 
ning the letter o has its seven sounds, and vocal o its many spell- 
ings; and so of all the letters and sounds. Hence the process 
of learning is very slow and exceedingly confusing. 

THE REMEDY 

What is the remedy? This: Teach children to read in pho- 
netics before putting them at our standard English. It is easy 
to devise a system closely resembling ordinary print in which 
each letter or digraph shall stand for but one sound, and each 
sound always have the same representation. Let such a system 
be used as an inclined plane or a scaffolding whereby standard 
English may be reached. All first reading-books should be pho- 
netic. To master the alphabet would require about as much 
time and effort on the part of each one of a class of forty as to 
learn to recognize and call by name all his classmates, previously 
strangers. And, the alphabet once learned, simple reading will 
almost come of itself. It is only vocalizing the symbols as they 
present themselves to the eye, like calling the names of class- 
mates when they are seen. All is plain and natural, and can be 
accomplished without mental confusion. 

CHANGING TO STANDARD ENGLISH 

Children should have enough of such reading as described to 
become thoroughly familiar with it, and to- be able to call readily 
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the most difficult words so spelled. Children six or seven years 
old would accomplish this in a few months. Then put into 
their hands primary books in standard English, explaining to 
them that, for reasons they will learn later, the spelling is irregu- 
lar and the sounds of the letters uncertain. A large part of the 
words they will recognize readily by their resemblance to what 
is now familiar to them, and most of the rest they can get by 
study and attention to the context; and in a few months, with 
less help than children usually get from a teacher, they will read 
standard English as fluently as the phonetic. Several important 
consequences would attend this method of teaching. The first 
would be 

A GREAT SAVING OF TIME 

It is probable that children would learn to read standard 
English in one-half the time now required, thus leaving much 
more time than now for nature-study or any other of the numer- 
ous things that have been crowded into our school curriculums. 

CHILDREN WOULD BE BETTER READERS 

Because while learning they would not have to hesitate and 
puzzle over words on account of their irregular spelling, and 
hence could give their chief attention to expression. No one can 
read naturally and expressively unless he can apprehend the 
text without much effort. This the child cannot do as ordi- 
narily taught; but, having formed the habit of reading expres- 
sively in simple text, he would carry it over into the more 
difficult. 

THEY WOULD BE BETTER SPELLERS 

Hon. William T. Harris said many years ago that children 
taught by the phonetic method made better spellers than those 
taught in the ordinary way. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. We learn to spell more by the eye than by the ear. and of 
what we see we remember what is striking. Our present spell- 
ing has a phonetic basis. Our words might be said to have an 
invisible phonetic line running through them, across which our 
current spelling zigzags. The child taught as indicated would 
mentally see this straight line, and the variations from it would 
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be striking to him, often amusing perhaps, and would find a lodg- 
ment in his memory from the attention given to them. Children 
now learn spelling mainly by rubbing against it until it becomes 
somewhat familiar, with little either to guide or to stimulate the 
memory. 

THEY WOULD BE BETTER SCHOLARS GENERALLY 

The ripe scholar may see a reason for the irregularities of 
our conventional spelling, but the child can see none. There is 
a logical faculty dormant in every child, which must be brought 
into activity before much progress can be made in acquiring 
knowledge of any sort. The constant variation in the value of 
any letter or combination is irrational, and hence learning to 
read in the usual way tends rather to repress the reasoning 
powers than to stimulate them. But by the phonetic method the 
dormant logical faculty is appealed to from the outset, and just 
in proportion to its development will be the progress of the child 
in arithmetic and other studies. 

THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH WORDS 

Children taught as indicated are more likely to become stu- 
dents of English words. Knowing what letters represent the 
sounds in a word, the presence of silent and seemingly useless 
ones would tend to excite curiosity as to why they are there, and 
to gratify this children would ask questions and early learn to 
consult dictionaries. 

OTHER USES FOR PHONETIC BOOKS 

Every day hundreds of foreigners come to our country who 
know no English. These find our language very difficult to 
acquire, and men often become voters before they can read or 
speak it. The language in print is so different from what they 
hear that the eye does not aid the ear, nor the ear the eye, in 
acquiring it. But by the use of these phonetic books they could 
get the correct pronunciation as rapidly as they could master the 
meaning of words. The printed and the spoken language would 
each help in the acquisition of the other, and foreigners, like 
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children, would soon learn standard English after getting it in 
its phonetic form. 

THE CORRECTION OF NATIVE ILLITERACY 

There are hundreds of thousands of adult native Americans 
who cannot read our language, many of whom speak it with a 
very imperfect enunciation. This is especially true of our south- 
ern states. Learning to read is so difficult that great numbers 
of the inhabitants are unequal to the task with such environment 
as they have. They are in great need of our inclined plane or 
scaffold by which to get up to our standard speech, both as 
spoken and printed. Give them these phonetic books, and many 
of them now illiterate would learn to read, and at the same time 
would perceive the inaccuracy of their speech and measurably 
correct their plantation dialect. Even if they got no higher 
than the scaffolding, it would be great gain, especially if some 
simple literature were printed in the same style, which could 
easily be done. 

ENGLISH IN OUR FOREIGN POSSESSIONS 

Such books would greatly facilitate the acquisition of English 
in our new possessions. It is desirable that all their inhabitants 
should learn as speedily as possible the language of the country 
to which they belong. Let them have it then in as simple a form 
as possible at first — that is, printed as it is spoken. Having 
learned to speak English, and to read and write it phonetically, 
no fear need be felt about their desiring to get it in its literary 
form. 

ENGLISH IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 

It cannot be doubted that this scaffolding process of reaching 
standard English would be serviceable wherever throughout the 
world there may be occasion or desire to learn our language. 
Missionaries would use it in teaching those to whom they are 
endeavoring to carry the light of our religion and our civiliza- 
tion. It would aid and facilitate the acquisition of English every- 
where, and thus hasten to make it a world-language. 



